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ABSTRACT 

North Carolina employers were asked to evaluate the 
skills possessed by graduate; of the state's educational 
institutions. The study also profiled any problems employers had in 
finding qualified applicants for positions. Baseline data were 
collected to profile education and training programs provided by 
employers. A random sample of 2,334 employers was surveyed? 1,150 
responded. Results were divided into three areas: skill levels of 
high school graduates ^ problems finding qualified ap^jlicants, and tne 
Widening skills gap. According to the findings, only 53.9% believed 
that hign school graduates have adequate reading skills. Other skills 
were reported to be inadequate; writing (51.8%), math (48.2%), 
thinking (40%), and communications (51.2%). Regardless of firm size, 
a majority of the employers are dissatisfied with the preparedness of 
high school graduates for entry-level jobs. Much greater satisfaction 
was expressed with community college and university graduates, on 
average, respondents report finding 28 of every 100 applicants 
qualified. Overall, 69.4% perceive a widening skills gap between 
employer needs and worker skills. Larger firms were more likely to 
anticipate making large investments in new technology. Employers 
reported a nearly 300% increase in the number of jobs requiring some 
postsecondary education, A central theme in the relationship between 
work force preparedness and economic prosperity ' s the importance of 
human capital in the future economic equation. Much of the economic 
future will depend upon the forgotten half of the student population, 
those vjho may find themselves considered functionally illiterate. 
There is a need for greater attention to elementary-secondary and 
adult literacy. (Responses to open-ended survey questions and 65 
references are included.) (NLA) 
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ENiTRODUCnON 



North Carolina's last place ranking among the fifty states in the Scboli^oc Aptitude Test (SAT) is a 
seiiocs iiMiictm«tt <^ our educational ^stem. Howeva, last place in the SAT rankings is a static that 
speaks only to thai population of high school students (57%) who took the lest 8iid are planning to enter 
college. ^J^t about the other 43 per^m who did not take the SAT? What ineamir$ tells us whether they are 
adeipiately pi^qnied to enter the labor force tqwa high school gradu&tiOQ? Tliis r^x»t is directed to a major 
compoient of the "education issue," the relationship of education to woricforce preparedness, and econmiic 
development 

The "non^ollege bound" is a segment typically not measured in the SAT s(»re debate, yet fundamental 
to the ccmtinued economic growth and prosperity of the sms. They axe a group of studmts who have beoi 
characterized in one national study as the "foigotten half." W^jercas the recent SAT rankings provide as 
with a performance measure of how well our schools are preparing students for college entrance^ this 
study completes the picture by providing a measure of how well schools prepare the non-college bound 
in the basic skills necessary for entrance into the workforce. The study also profiles problems with the 
cument labor fosct and the employers' perspective v/ith regard to future skill requiiements. 

In Older to place the ovoaQ findings of dds study in perspective, we will begin our repm by reviewing 
the demographic data on North Carolina from the perspective of woikfcnce pre^uedness. We wilt then review 
the current Uteratufe with respect to the skills that will be required of worieers in the n^ ftuure for success 
in a global economy driven by a hig^ technology infiasowture. We will also exf^oie the reasons behind iht 
emerging skills g^; specifically, new technology and global compedticn - and their derivatives, participative 
management and high skill occupations. We win review U.S. tfemogiaphic data and the Uteratmt oo basic 
skills and employabiiity. We wfll then present the metbodolo^ctfthe study and the results. A^piesenting 
our data, we will conclude by addressing the public policy implications of the repon fbr the state. 

On a final note, our survey included an open-ended que^on that allowed employee to offer any 
comments they wantnl on the quality of North Carolina schools. Appendix A provides the ^der a sample 
of tliose comments. 
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NORTH CAROLINA'S VVORKFORCE 

It is 80 mere trmsm that ultunate resource of an indtistdal economy is its p^ple. One of the most distinbing 
ways in which the Unit^ States has lately £aUen behind other nations is in developing and nunuxing the skills of its 
people." 

- (MassMhusetts Institute of Technology, Made In America: Regaining the Productive E6gt, 19S9) 

The Old North State's wcakfivee has long enjoyed a reputatitHi as havii^ a strong wsik ethic. Much of North 
Carolina's success in attracting business and industry has been predicated on the ability to offer an exceptional business 
climate and a willing people. !%vnumy yms,NofU) Csredina and other sunbeb states have able to pttmi^ 
region economically as a soum of che^ l^xir. 

In the past few years, however, serious cracks have ^jpeaied in the state's foundation of economic growth. North 
Carolina's base of industry was originaUy attract to a low>wage wort£^ 

Although such indttstriK Imve contributed to our robust economy, there are now new industri^ tint value other qualiti^ 
in a wodefotce. Our robim ecomxny & threat»ied by an iiH^iility to n»et the demands of a knowSedge-inteosive 
economy that iequir» our woricforce to possess good basic academic ikiUs. Employes now want wodnrs vAo have 
good basic skills in reading, writing, math and science. They also are beginning to define "basics" to include skills that 
were 0006 considered important tmly for the pmfes^onal and managtffialaegniea Increa^gly, ddlls 

such as problem-solving, listening, negitiatico and knowing how to learn are behig as es^antials." (Woricfrface 
Basics: The Skills Employers Want, 

Many North Carolhiiaiis do not have the skills reqniied f« the changing woricplace. Statistics pdm to the 
underlying weakness in Nonh Omdina's labor force: 

On average. North Carolinians haw completed IZ3 years of school, compared with a 12.6 national average. 
(Nonon, Winner and Baitels. 1987) 

* In 1986,NofthCarolinarBnked48thintbepercent8geofthepopul8doo25yearsordderwitfifourorm(Be 
years of high school (S4.8 perc<mt). (N(mh Cuolina Cmm for Rural E«H»mlc Development, 1988) 

* Acceding to 1987 esttaai^ by the Noitb Caioluia OfBce of Budget and Managemem, nearly 900.000 
Noith CaroUnians 25 and older (25 percent) have eight or itwer years of fani»l schooling. In !9S0. more 
than 18 percent of all perKHts 25 and oMs? isi tiie United States were r^»rted to have completed fewe^ 
eight years of spooling, literacy in the 21st Century, 1988) 

* Nor& Caxoliaa ranks 44th of 80 states in the retention rate of students through high school gr^uatton; 
neariy 70 percem of the smdents who begin high school stay and graduate. O^orton, Winnn anA Bartels, 
1987) 

* Over 44 percent of the black members of the workforce have tess than 12 years of schooling, compared to 
33.5 percent of the white mesnbers the wcarkfor^. (N(»t(Hi, Winner and Bartdls, 1987) 

An estimated 6.7 percent of ficslh Carolina's public high school smdents (^proximately 22,800) dmpped 
out of xhool during the 1986-87 school year. (Literacy in the 21st Century, 1988) 

These statistics call into question the educational prepataUon of a large segtnent oi our state's population. Hiey 
suggest that many workers may have difficulty in ad^ting to new skill requirements in an evolving job market that 
will increasingly distinguish l»tw«!a skilled and unskilled labor. M one time much of the educational debffie was 
expressed in the question, "Why (»ii't Johnny read"? Hie future seemis to suggest that for many oS die new jobs created 
in the 1990's, if Johnny can't read, Johnny mi'i wodd Itit statistics above poim to a growing gap between the skills 
needed by employers and the actual skills woikers in North C^lina ^g to the woricplace. Moreover, given the 
empirical relationship between low basic skills and welfare deptmdency, povsty. and a variety of related s<Kiial 
problems, educational preparation must t» regarded as a top priority issue for the 90's. 
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EMERGING SKILLS GAP 



•A««o«iing to tte U^. Dqjaitment of Ubor jmj^ectio^ 

periesce a severe shoitfiaU of skilled woskeis. Our economy is espeoed to oeste 760.000 new jobs, but 
cmiy SS0.OO0 new oioants of piime woftdng age are expected to be available fsom iraditional sources to 
fill them." 

- (Reiwn of AeCommissiODOD the Ftmim of ^ North Carolina 

llie so^ed "skiHs gap* is d^ned as the difference between Oe ddils «^ 
poaeaiedbyiiew«id«j^«ieiicedwoikerb TeefaiwlQgical advvceinemi arid glotNU competition ^ 
fon»s acceloatiQg fte demand fcr skilled labor. Furthctmore, there are two other factors, resulting from new lech^ 
nd global competitiOQ, that are contribiitiiig to the skills ^ixal and the need for « "smaner" woiker paiticipative 
maoagMnnt and the gnwdi in hi^ skin oKupetioas. 

New IbckBOlcvj asd Global CompetitiOD 

Since the Seoood World War. human knowledge has grown at an astonishing pace. The VS. Coomieroe 
DeiwtmentRporathat"appcoximatety90pei€entofaUscienti6eknowle^ 

Over the next 10 to IS yeas, tlm knowlec^ is expected to doable again. (BuiUing A Quality Workforce. 1988) 
However, acientific knowing which leads to technologictl advaocements and new eonsuroer products are no kmger 
theexdttsivepropertyof any one nation. TelecommunicntiiHis. aogflitK, compotets. facsimile machines and other 
inoveians in oommunicatkm have made infonnatkra instantsieottsly available woridwide and create new maikets 
overnight Cortseqiiently.AnMrica's economic soprnnacy has been aerioudysoded. We are no longer an "economic 
90veffignQ^''i90laGBdfiamtheiestof theworid. Technok)gy and the revohuion m infonnsiioa has made the world 
imexdepeodem and spurred glol^ «»iq)tiitioD b^een nations. 

New technok>gy is creating bod] oppommiti« and problems in our soci»y. Ihe key to an employer's coinpetitiv& 
edge in today'sworki market is ispidly becoming depoideot upon the skillspossened by his employees 
those emptoyees can integrate with new technology. A^«««n£ t» a i»«^nt pMif^atiAn imtitifA ^nriqAar^ Basicy Tha 

SHtlBRmT^tnyMBWiint. 

"llie eofflittny that develops and deUvers a pFO(hict to the oioitoplaoe in the leas an^ 
00 the savings of the shorter pRxioctkm cycle. This ^v^ a company the edge in (!) offering a ^ o^iensive 
prodoct, <2) capturing initial cooler interest in a product, (3) promoli]^ consumer toyalty, and (4) establishing 
a niche in the marketplace that ^es the produa an advantage over similar prodticts that are 

Emptoyees with good basic skills can give an employer the edge in shorter production cycles, and better and 
improved iiodiK& In die new emeighig workplace, emptoyers need wodceis who have the ess«itial basic skills to 
adapt to different tasks (labeled transferable skills) and who have the abiHiy to leam quickly. If employees display 
defideocies in basic skills, an empl(^er vvin have problems in tiddly adqiting to 
may in turn threaten the empk)yer*s competitive posi^oo. 

The US, has been slow in adopting advent technologies and one of the r^(xis is attributed to the skill 
deSdeocies of the American workforce. In flact, the penetratioe of foreign export over the past few years reflects 
the groiter speed with whicb foreign competitors t^ to adopt new technologies and the higher skills of theh* 
f^kfof^ Oiir own economic progress is dQ)endemt^[son the speedy 3ik}pti(ssi^ new 8^ 
Older to maintain a nmipetitive edge in the gtobal market I^wevn, this strategy for global competitivei^ss is 
predicated upon a wdl educated and hi^y skilled wodcfor^. 

Participative Management 

Manufacture wl» want to stay competidve in a global mari::^ are finding it necessary to engage in new stra»gies 
that call for more pardcipati^w management among teams of employees at the point of {ROduction. Global demands 
are fncing business to change its very culture. A competitive edge in the intexsa^ooal market is becoming increasingly 
dependent upon a company's abiliQr to develop and deliver its product quickly while maintaining quality and efficiency. 

The changes brought about by the instant availability of technological knowledge and the i^ssure to get a quality 
product quickly to ma^t are causing the dd corporate hierarchy to decentraUze. Middle management is giving way 



u> em^oyee decisioa>makiQg, mA ccvpoists managess m giving prodncdra wiskers amhoiity and resoarces in ot6es 
for die company to be more flexible to customer demands. EconcNnic reality requires this new Sexibility because profits 
and maricet share are predicated upon a shorter dme £raroe bet^ven product «}n^iion, production and maiifflting. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology's re(»nt Comroi^on on Industrial Productivity reponed, 

"Compedtiveness may hinge oi the speed at which new ^inc^ts are convened Into naanufiacturable 
products and brought to market, on the flexibility with which the firm can shifi firord orie product line to 
another in lespoose ta changing roaitet conditions, (s on the time U takes to deliver a product after the cus- 
tomer places an coder." (Dortouzas, Lester and Solow, 1989} 

Decenizalization at thepoint of production and service inoeases die importance of the employee. But the incr^se 
in employee autonomy brings with it increased reqxKsibility fas efBdeocy and the quality of the pnxiucL Hiis 
autcHMxny demands innovative thinking on the pan of die employee in order for him »> lesp^ to ctistomer 
^ecificatioos and demands. lnno>^on also donands thai wcokera look for and c^qntalize on opportunUies to 
incrementally improve the a»np^y*s products. 

Con^quratly, acxaniing to die American Society for Training and Development, employeis need employees 
who can think oo tiieir feet (cridcai thinkii^ skills to solve problems) and who are able to come op wiUi innovative 
solutions (creative diinking). Hwy will need emptoyees who have the ability to conceptualize (personal management), 
organize Oeadei^). verbalize thoughts (oral communications), resolve conflicts (inteipersonal skills), and work in 
teams. Bm the foundation £oraUth^ skills requiits an employe to have the ahiUty to Imow how to team to have 
the basic skills that will allow die individual to learn new tasks to keep the company competitive. Essentially, employers, 
in onksr to remain competitive. wiS need employee who have the basic skills to allow them to decentralize production 
and service deiiveiy. (WorkpiaiX Basics. Hie Skills Employers Want 1988) 

High SkiU Occupations 

"A number of jote in the least-skilled job classes will disappear, while high-^dlled professions will ^w rapidly. 
Overall, die skill mix of the «»nomy will be moving rapidly upscale, with most new jobs demanding more 
education and higher levels of l^guage, madi and reasoning skills." 

-~ (Workforce 2000, 1987) 

A 1987 mritliM WnrirffHWi 7f)t^Ci' Wmk flmt WoAers for the 21st Centorv projects that new Jobs 

created in die latter 1980s and into die 1990s will require higher levels of educational attainment. The American Society 
for Traming and Development estimates thitt 65 perc^ of future jobs wiQ demand some education beyond a hi^ 
school diploma, while nearly a third will be filled by coH^e graduates. At die same time, only 4 p»cem of future jobs 
win be filled by people widi die fewest sidll levels. The median years of education required will rise torn 12.8 for 
cuirem jobs, to 13i by die end of dus cenmry. 

In North Ca»>lina, projections by the Labor Masket Informadon (LMI) Division of die Employment Security 
Commission forecast growdi in hi^-sidlled occupations. "Prd'essional and technical occuf^onal groups are projected 
to grow by over 20 percent between 1987 and 2000." while "the production operating and maintenance occupation 
groi^ is for^ast to grow by only 4 pecent."' (San^n. 1989) According to their projections, die trends are shifdng 
"the employment structure of die state strongly in tiie direction of whi^^Qar and service work." (Sampain. 1989) 
FurtiiennoTe, although manufacturing jobs overall will dectoe by 3.4 percent. LMI is forecasting real growdi in 
emptoymem in high-tech manufacturing industries such as semiconductors, robots, biotechnology, communications 
and informarioR proc^ng. Employment decline in manufacturing is projected to be primarily in two industri^ tiiat 
tiuditionally have been consider^ low skilled - textiles and apparel 

Although the trend in new jobs is toward highw educational requirements, diere is projected to be a very large 
numb« of jobs crated in some lower-skilled occupations. Service »ctor, administrative support and maricciing and 
sales jote are expected to see die bigg^t ^wdi in absolute number. However, even in th^ jobs, woiiais will be 
expeo^ to "read and understand directions, add and subtract, and be able to ^»ak and diink cleariy ." (Workforce 20(X), 
1987) Moreover, even diongh many of diese jobs may not require anydiing more dmn a high school diploma, Uiey win 
probably require hi^iw sWUs dian they do us6ay. More ^ifically. "jobs dip.» are curremly in die middle of die skill 
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distributko will be least-skilled oca^oBs of ^ fame, 9S^ ifaeie will be very fisw net new jobs for the uxisldlled." 
(Woclcface20aO. 1987) 

Botb the projected UUwr shortage asd tsehnologi^d changes will cottiibute to the d>soIesceQce of many 
low>sIdUed jobs, epedaliy in the sendee aecKS. Many lK^n»^ will tuin to uuomaticm in onier to increase 
psoductivity. What this means in Suunaa terms is that opportunities for the ftmctionaUy illitezate will bectxne 
incTM^ngly scaioe. 

DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES AND BASIC SiOLLS 
FOREMPLOYABILrrY 

AKOfding to Ae Hudson Institate, there are five demogn^c ehtfi^ diat wiU have a pr^^ 
job maitet in the c(Kning de^de. In order to adeqaately pa^ the magnitode of the challenges dial confront us, an 
QGdeistanding (tf th^e d^ogi^;^ changes is iropoative. 

1. llie popiil^tMiai»l the wcridicscewiU grow QuivB slowly. WbcraiSfKjpi^^ 
was climbing 1^ percent annually, by the year 2000 it will decline to 0.7 percent. 

1 !!» pool of young workers emertog the wcikSane will shrink in numb^^ 
wofk£arce win increase £n»n 36 in 1987 to 39 by the year 2000. 

3. The numbnofwomen entering ttewo^i^or^ win inraease. Nearly two-diirds of the new en&ants into the 
workSorce by the year 2000 will be wom«i. 

4. MinoritiK will main up a larg^po;tk» of new wofceis and their share of the wc^ot^w^ Itis 
estim^ that 29 percent of the ^iture wodd^on^ will be noo>white. 

5. The largest share of the inotase in population will be imosigrants. (Woricfons 2000, 1987) 

Cunently, half of the new entrants into the woilcftvce consifis of minoriii^ women and immigrants. Howevor, 
their share of new entrants will increase to Hve-sixtt^ (83%) by the y»r 2000. At the sams time, new entrants among 
white males will decline dramatically. Hie ojqxitunity U) mainsiream those segments of <Mir population who hismrically 
have been stalled on the lower mng of our »»nomic ladder are obvious. It is no longer a matter of simple sscial ju^ce. 
however, but one societal self-int»est because minorities and the poor bold the key to our future economic 
perforeiaoce. Hiisc^jpGrtunity is not without obstacles. What is nmalamiing about die coming changes in the make 
up of die bdKJf force is that basic skills are lowest, pioportionately, among the people upon whom we must depend vo 
611 vacant jobs. 

Basic Skills and EmpkiyablUty 

"The emptoyee with a promising future is going to ne^ a wide vaitety of ^jeciallzed skills in combination with 
a good foundation of knowledge in the basics. Thb basics are geneolly defined as the ability to read, write, apply 
mathematics and to reason or think. In ocnain industries employers may add the alHlity to understand baiic 
scie^c principles in areas such as electiooia, chemistry or i^ysies. People widt a good foundation in these 
skills have a lot of appeal fcv mplaym: they recognize that such individuals are more likely to remain 
%'alaable to the comply over d!e long tem. 

"C(»versely, the empli^ers a^ diat these will be a grim future foi the ini^raie, unskilled individual. Litemcy 
is increasing mandatcny, even for those employees at the boaom-HK^ rung of the ^reer ladder." 

- (North CarolinaD^jartroentofQ»nmunityCoUeges,Summ8iyRq>on: Business Conference Series, 19S7.) 

Acojrding to researchers Gordon Beriin and Andrew Sum, 

"Acbievemem (basic skills) determine attsinromt (number of y«ars of schooling completed), which th^ 
determine emplo)^ility and earnings, which influence the likelihood of manying and b^iring children within 
a two-parsnt family. "Hius, there is a strong relationship between low basic skills and the incidence of welfare 
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fteneodencvaitwng young aduUs. iiisalso«:le«thM6ehigbertbet8Sis««e^iea^^ 
Low levels of edusational aHainmcm and inadequate basic skiUs a« often indicai^ of fbMPC feiluic, as pom^ 
totheitpoit. 

"v«nna mmilfi with leadins and mathcmatic scoses in the bottom fifth comfssvd to iheirpcm in the top half arc 
IvSSfSK SSv^M^vrKhocT wEtt a diploma, 8,6 tirni^ moie mif to haw a child on of wedlock, 5 
g^S^^r^lSvfi^SS^^ Mastery ofb^eskills(and^^Wofhigh 

a^iySwdy «»Belaies with suc(»ss in la» 

basic sldUs »veiely limit a person's earning potential. Using stssisiicfil data, Berlin and Sum cjttoattd^ 

Tl^wseifdimilsopoiniowthasthelalwmai^ 

rS^SSr^n high school graduaJi^ ^ tSS? 

IL^^een^SKoutslSgniwnft^ 

Today iiisinowiinporanithaneverforwoikBrstobchi^schodgm^ ^^^^S^^'^^^ 
that hi^h^fld ZwTtol^S eain^ 
Sl9^^ait^aSttilSordropo^ 

^i^S^^ttsis and achievement scores and mite based m Jj^tional ^^^^^^^^^ 

SfSS^fagWerance. Studies also show that einploye» icvwinl better skiUsb^u^ 
SSslsm^^tiveand capable of learning nuHeqnk^^ 

METHODOLOGY 

Tht oveiaU vmost of this study was to detennine North Carolina employeys' evaluation of the skills poss^ 
bygrad^^e^^^l^nalLtitutioos. m study was also designed to fwmeany^^^ 
lSf^^Z)i^lsfocVO^^ toaddition^wesoughttoacquii^baselinedaiaone^^ 
of SS^JSnTmallyfwe coUected data designed to profile education and iraimng p^giams provided by 
empbyeis. 

Sample . ,. 

Resource considerations and the nature of the leseaich questions we sought to answer detwmined oar Mmplmg 
desigiL^^^rwTarrived at after conversations with the ^^P^V^^i^^^^^^^,^ 
S ^mation Division, was based on the &« thai North Canslina employes having 2^or "^^^^^V*" 
Sn^^LplingelementsonESC-sd^basc. Given that many of oiif research questitms have pamoto 

S2^fin^o^siLj(^e«mple,antidpatedIargeexpenditi^ 
toS^Sof thesecmployersand then selectanmdomswipleof therein^ 

did a systematic random selection of every K)^ 

TOs lesuited in a total sample of 3.081 employers. In order to reduce the total sample to the 2^00 for which we 
had fttSgTe^te^ femTsample those employers employing three or le^ employee. Our final sm^t 
^T^ofZ^m were \nmtm addr^ Clearly, this sampUng design aUows for greater precision for that 
strata r«pi«enting firms with 250 w more employees. 

Design of Instroment 

The survey instramem was designed after conduc^g employer consultations and a systematic ^jf^f 
During toe of 1988. the Office of Policy and Planning drafted a survey mstnui^m and conduced a dw^ 

^^SlTne^tasitms with business representatives. In tandem with the survey. ^^^^^O^^^ ^^^i?!^^^^^ 
ScoTd^ascriesof ISroundtablcsaoossthe^^ 
ZSS^heviHe. North Carolina d^^ 
version of the instrument before its pre-tesi. 

-nie second part of our design stage included a review of recem research litemtme on the issues surrounding our 
study .TnSr of pSoS fn the subject were very helpful in providing insight into the concerns ol employers 



raiding the pii^i»ikmcfgtaduaiesfi» fee woricfo^ In ihe summer 

of 1988, wc also requKied a eomputsr-a^ted semh from ibe NaikHial Cemar for Reseaich in Vocational Eduraiion 
OR sdaatific studies of employer c^oos and attitudes in rdeience to j(A ^^caats who were recent graduates; tbe 
skills possessed by their rantoi worftcEs; aal their investments in employee education and training programs Through 
their assistance, we were able to locate a number of studies which are listed in the reference section. 

After several drafts, tl» final instrument was structured into four pans. Tlie first part requested employeis* 
opinions on the educational Skills of recent graduates; the semd part on employers ' pereq)tion of the No nh Carolina 
labor marist: the third part aa employers' investments In the educaiioo and training of their employees; and the fourth 
part asking general infonnatioo. 

Pretest of iBtfrument 

Upon campktioa of our final draft, we randomly selected tweniy-five employers for a protest &?>m the total 
sample selected by ESC and mailed the instrument to those employers. We received eleven responses and after car«ful 
review and only minor adjostmem, we concluded that the survey instnnnent was devdd of any serious error and valid 
for our purposes. 

Data CoIkctiaD 

A mail survey was used to coileci the infonnaiioo. The survey was mailed March 6, 1989 and two weeks later 
a fioUow-up postcard was mailed reminding the recipients to return die survey instrumeiu upon completion. We mailed 
a se«nd follow-up notice on March 3Isl 

The original mailing included a form letter, a survey iiBtruraem and an addressed, postage-paid envelope for 
rKpondent convenience. On the carrier envelope we requested that any mail that could not be delivered as addressed 
be rettmiedguarinieeing return postage. The purpose in this was to delude all undeliverable pieces. In total, we had 
exactly 100 mailings returned, which reduced our sample to 2334. 

In conversations with the ESC's Lab« Market Infonnadoo Division, we discovered that roughly 20 percent of 
their total universe of over 140,000 employers were addrt^ed to accounting finns hired to do the emffloycr's paperwork 
and record keeping. Realizing that this might jeopardize our response rate, we printed on the outside of the carrier 
envekspe a notice which instructed: "If this survey is received by an a«»unting firm, please foRvanl it to the approinate 
person or persons within the company you are representing, for instance, the CEO or the pasonnel or human resource 
maimer." 



RESPONSE RATE 



Survey Instruments were received from 1,150 employers for a 49 percent response, Insmunents were received 
feoro 370 (319%) employers with 250 or fewer employees and 753 (67. 1 %) employers with more than 250 employees, 
(TlJere were 27 cases which did not indicate number of emptoyoes.) Table 1 jtv^ a comparison b^wcen the survey 
responses and the population statistics fof North Carolina employers by employment according to size. Table 2 shows 
a comparison of the survey response by business-type to the actual population statistics for Nwth Caroli/ia in the second 
quarts of 1988. 

Additionally, (13.4%) described their business as "High techsobgy," (43.9%) said tl»y were "Inujrmcdiato 
technology," and (38.4) said Xow technology." A total of (4.2%) did not know their level of technological sophistica- 
tion. Moreover, the locations of the respondents were (23.5%) &om rwal a»»s with less than 10,000 population 
(40.5%) firom smaU cities with population between 10,000 and 50,000, and (353%) ftom urban areas with population 
greater than 50OT. 



Tftble 1 

A ComparSsoQ Of Survey Responses To 
The *Ac^^iaI PopuIitioD Percentages By Employment 
According to Size 



Size of Firni Smvev % Actual % 

0-3 .0 , A2 

4-249 32.9 60.4 

2S0-» 67J 354 

Total 1G0.0 100.0 



* Souice: gmptnyment and Waygs In Mnwh rumlma. Empfnymant Security Commissifln nf North 
CsTolina, Labor Market Information Division. 

Note: The Survey pen entages arc bas^ on 1,1?,3 v^d cases. There were 27 missing cases. 



Table 2 



A Comparison Of Survey Responses 9y Type Of Business 
With The 'Actual Population Percentages Of Employment 
For Each M^r Industry Division 



Type of Business 


Survey % 


Actual % 


Manufacturing 


39.4 


34.9 


Wholesale/Retail 


10.2 


27.2 


Service 


1S.0 


19.1 


Construction 


4.6 


6.7 


TjransponaiiQO. Communication & Utilities 


4.6 


5.7 


Finance. Insurance & Real Estate 


4.3 


5.1 


Other** 


18.9 


1.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 



* Somtc: Employment and Wages in North CarDlina, Second Quasw 1 988, Employment Sccuriiy Commis- 
sion of North CaroUnai Labor Market Information Division. 



The category "oth^"' for boUi the. survey and the actuat statistics given by the Hmplo^nment Security 
Commission for the second quarter 19SS, includes the statistic for the agriculture, foresoy , fishing and 
mining category. Among the survey responses, 13 percent maited mis category on the survey. 



RESULTS 



Skill Levels of Nardil Carotina High School GracSuates 

Table 3 presents the perception of the adequacy of the skills of applicants for entry level jobs thai require a high 
school diploma. These data are presmted with the skills anayed down the side of the table and the percent (%) 
inadequate, uncertain, and adequate r^ponses corresponding to that skill, acn>ss the top. Note, the percentages lotal 
100% across the row. Starting with reading, we can that only (53.9%) of business and industry respondents repon 



that tiie aijpUcBiiB for jots in U»ir finns thai have a high school degree havea^uate feading skills. Ntorsover. (14%) 
are on^tain and (32.1%) repoit the reading skills of high school graduates ^ inadequate. 

It is important to note, however, that this is the only skUl of the Bve diat was reported as ^equate by a simple 
o^jority of the business and industry respondoits. In the C8» of writing, a nuuariQ' (S 1 .8%) of business and indusny 
lespondems rejKHt that the writing skills of their ^Ucams are inadequate. In the case of math skills, (48.2%) of business 
and indusiy lepresnuatives believe that the n»th skills of Necth C^BoUna high sdbooi gnduates are inadequate. The 
thinking skills of high school graduates for entry level positions, which were opBiationaUy defined in tenns of the ability 
to solve wofk related problems, are ccmsidered inadequate by (40.0%) of bushi^ and indusiy it^ndents. Finally, 
the in^jofity (Sl^%) of busing and industry re^ndeots mpoxx that the communicaium skills of Noith CwuUua high 
school graduates are inadequate. 



Table 3 

Bttshsess And loduatry 
Perception Of Applicants For EQti7 Level Jobs 
Requiring A High S^ool Diploma* 



Skm** Inadequate % Uncertain % Adequate % Total 

Reading 32.1 14.0 S3.9 

Writing 51.8 17.6 30.6 1C;>? 

Math 48.2 28.1 23.7 lOU* 

•niinking(e.g., 40.0 30.8 29.2 100% 
pn>UHn>solving) 

Cooununicaiion (e^.. 51.2 15.5 33 J 100% 
speaking>listening) 



N « (828) 

* Source: North Carolina Business and Industry Survey 1989. 

*• The exact question wording was: Reflecting upon the applicants you gf*t for enrry-Ievel jobs that rwjuire 
a high schocd diploma, please indicate the extent to which th^ ^ii^ts have adequate reading, mad), 
writing, commimication, and critical thinking skills. 



Any evaluation of the^ data is subject to a amoont of interpretation. However, me point »ems clear, 
this is not a good rq^ort card for the N«th Carolina seoxMiaryeducatkm^stN^ Frofn die perspective of bt&ineas and 
indostiy throughout the state the "skills level" of entry level job applicants possessing a high schtxA degree is regarded 
geneziHy as low by business and industry. In Ski, on average only about (30.0%) of the state's busing and industry 
leaders bdieve that the writing, math, thinking and conamunteadon skills are adequate. The lemaiiKlff are eitho 
uncertain or by significant proporiionsd»m these skills as inadequate. Moreover, this re^xxident group, bu^n^ and 
industry rqmsentaiives ruiging firom CEO's to penoni»l directtts, are in a 
of evaluadML 

How do perceptions change, if at all, when ant looks at the high school graduate overall preparation for the 
wofkfcKve? Table 4 presents the results of &e evahiation of business and induary leaden to die qoestitMi of satiation 
with the North Carolina high schools regarding the preparation of students for the workforce. Table 4 presents the 
results for the mte sample of employers who require high school diplomas (8^), as well as a br^down fat this same 
group by the size of the firm ranging from less than 100, 101 to 250, and ^eater than 250 employees. It is clear that the 
m^icdQr (52.7%) of respondents disagree with die statement that overall they are satisfied with the preparation of high 
sclmol students for die woricfoice. 
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Table 4 

Business And lodustry PerceptksD 
Of Noitb CaroUoa High Schools 
Preparation Of Students For The Woritforce By Firm Size* 



satisfied 
withNC 
High Schools** 



Entiit 
Sample 
% 



100 or 

Employees 
% 



101 to 
250 

Employees 
% 



Greater 
than 
250 

% 



Agree 
Uo^tain 
Di^gree 
Total 



29.0 
18J 
52.7 
100.0 
(828) 



28.7 
24.6 
46.7 
100.0 
(16?) 



28.4 
20.9 
50.7 
100.0 
(67) 



29.0 
163 
54.7 
100.0 
(579) 



(Chi Square* 6.81016; (P4ts.>. df « 4 ) 



* Source: North Carolina Business and Industry Survey 1989. 
The exact question wording was: Ovezail I sm satisfied with the North Carolina high schools regarding 



dte pieptniion of stud»its for the wofkf(H^. 
^ote: Sample sizes differ due tc missing values. 



This dissatisfaction is the largest category with (18.3%) reporting that they were unsure and a minority of (29.0%) 
reporting that they were satisfied with Nwtb Candina's schools in terms of iwepwing high school graduates for the 
workforce. An examination of this same question across the categories of firm size shows that this trend is cssentiaUy 
miB across categories. For example (46.7%) of those cmi^oyers who employ less than 100 employees disagree with 
the statwnent diat they are satisfied with the prciaraiion of students for the woikforce. The comparable figme for fsrms 
in the 100 to 250 employee rauge is (50.7%) and fc^ films employing over 250 people the figure is (54.7%). These 
differences between categories are not, however, statistically signi^^t 



Tables 



Overall I am 
satined widi 
the preparation 
of Students for 
the wOTkforee** 
Agree 
Uncertain 
Disagree 
Total 



BuMness And Induftry PereeptifHi 
Of Studmt Preparednesi By 
EducatkHui Level* 



High 
Schools 
% 



Community 
Colleges 
% 



Universities 



29S) 
183 
52.7 

1O0.O 



71A 
15.8 
11.8 
100.0 

smL 



84.1 
lO.l 
5.8 

100.0 
r736) 



* Source: North Carolina Business and Industry Sinvey 1989. 

The exact question wonfing for all three of the above categories was: Overall, I am satisfied wish the 
(North Carolina high schools, community colleges, universities and colleges) regarding the preparation 
of students for ths workforce. 



Table 5 presents the degree of satisfaction with preparaticfn for the woric force by educational level. This table 
demonstrates a very clear differentiation in the minds of business and industry l^ders with respect to their assessment 
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of tbe {xtxluctt of die vtiioiis levels of eihicaiian within tl» Nonh Ctidina sysem. OcaAy, tbere is genexally wide 
qmad tod consisiemigi«eniem(84 J%) that the avemgec^ 

1^ whatemopeniicmaieximsionof thiltemtiier»{xxK^ Moceova, only (S^%) of the leqxmdeiits 

d^agree with this statem^it In d« case of giwfuates of community o>Ueg», (72.4%) of bu^i^ and industry leaders 
agree that the gradoaKs of the system an psqpued for il» workfocce. Conversely, cmly (11.8%) disagree with this 
statement. 

One way to smnmarize these daa is to note that there is a downward sloping degiee of satis&ction with the 
pitpaiation of students for the wcricfapediat ranges fiom>^ 

graduates, moderately high levels of sarisfiininn with the graduates of its commtmity college system, and markedly low 
levels (tfsatis&ctMnwUh high adxMl graduates. Moieova, while the ovendllevd^^pR^watioD was tnii^^ 
by each business and industry person responding to the quesi&mnaire, fmt point is cktf , wfaat^er their definition, a 
dear difTereotiation exists in their minds with respect to "student preparatian" and diai differentiation was related to 
the level of students* ethicaiioiL 

Finbleais Fladisg Qnalillcd Appfkants 

The next qoestioo to which we turned ws bu^MS and indiotiy's xepanii% of jst^iems in finding qualified 
apj^ieams for entiy level positions. Table 6 shows the same data preaentaiian fonnat as the previous tiible with the 
entire samj^ presented first aod thai that ome group broken down by finn size. Note as well, that the number of 
respondents for this qoesticn is higher (N«1120) dum on the previous tables becmse this qnestxco was put to all 
enqjloytrs and not just to those wtK) hired high school graduates. Of the business and industry respondents sampled 
(113%) always have trouble finding qualified applicants. (43.1%) fireqaeatiy, (40,4%) sometimes, and only (5.1%) 
never. 



How Often 
problems arise 
finding qualified 



Table < 

BnshMss And Industry Report^ or 
ProblcBS Finding Qnaltfled 
Applicants Vor Entry Level Podtlons By Flra She* 



Entire 
Sample 
% 



100 or 
kas 
enqjloye^ 
% 



101 to 
250 
employe 
% 



Greater 
than 
250 
% 



Always 

Freqoisntly 
Smietimes 
Never 



Total 



113 
43.1 
40.4 
5.2 

100.0 

(11^) 



13.7 
40.4 
37.4 
8.5 

100.0 

(270) 



7.6 
37.6 
50.5 

43 

100.0 

(93) 



11.0 
44.8 
40.2 
4.0 

100.0 

(743) 



{Chi Square* 15.10104; p<.(M, df « 6} 
* Source: Ncvth Carolina Business and Industry Survey 1989. 

** The exact question wording was: How often does your company en«>unter problems finding qualified 
ajj^licants for entry level positicMis? (always, frequently, soroethnes, never). 

Note: Sample sizes differ due to missing values. 



Moreover, d)ere are statistically significant differences betwera the gnjiqis when one looks at firms size as a 
control variable. In other words, while a significant pnqx»don of the entire sample ttpoa always or fivquently having 
inoblems finding qualified applicants, this problem is related to firm size. Note, if you combine the categories always 
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and ftcquenUy for thosa arms employing over 250 employees (10.9% and 44.8% it^tively) you arrive at a figure of 
(55.7%) of tege scale employere reiwtiRg problems in finding qualified employees. 

Business and industry leaders were also asked to provide a percentage estimate of bow many qualified applicants 
for«!try.lev«l positions they foundasapercemof those whoappiy. In odar words, if they found 10 qualified ^KcMits 
ontofeachlOOinierviewedtheiesultingpereeniqialifiedwouldbelO%. Ofthe(N«lOS2)sespondei«s to this question 
the mean was (28.84%). In other wwds, on average xe^deots report finding approwmately 28 out of every 100 
appUcanis qualified. Or. conversely. 72 out <rf every 100 unqualified. Itisin^sortanttDrBmemberthaiiherBspoMes 
ofbusiness leaders to this question fonn a distnbotion, and. that white the mean irflects a central point on that 
disiribmion. there was variance in the re^wnses. The standard deviation fcsr thii question was (SD-22,77). More 
^)ecific8!fy. (27.7%) of the sample reported finding 10 or less qualified i^iplictmi per 100 interviewed. 

On • related dimensioo die re^ndeats were asked to estimate the peroniige thai 
curremeinployeesthaihadinadcquatebasicskillstomeettheexpectatioosofwilioyeepr^^ TTieywerBaatad 
to place tins figure in tije same comett as befiMe. thai is, ti»y were insnicted to report it as a perw Tlie average for 
thisdistributioowas(2033%). The standard deviation was (SD-^.66%). Inotiwrwofds,businessandindustty leaders 
onaveragcreporttiiat20of every 100 wwkersflieycurrentiy employ have inadequate basic ddlls. Qearly. since tius 
is a distribution some repon higher and some lower figures than tills. 

The Widening SidUs Gap 

■Wble 7 presents tiie results of our investigation of business and industry's peiceptioo of a widening skills gap in 
tijefuture. Using die same daa presentation format as ti» previous two table*, we aeetiiat a very lignifiM^^ 
(69.4%) of aUem^ycrs see ti» skills gap as widening. The que«ioo foimat defined "skills ot) asUiedrffaen^ 
between what the employers* need and what ti» employee presents when tbey apply forajob. The question was placed 
in die context of tiie m^ foctor outiined in tiie titemone as being responsible f(» titis future skim 
technotogicaldevcloproem. Again, weseestatisticaflysignificantdiffereocesrelitedtofiim size. Specifically, (72.6%) 
of firms employing over2S0employcesr^rtthaiti»y see this skills gi?> as gcainggrcater.(65.9%)oftfios^ 
having between 101 and 250 employees lepon tiiey eitpeci the skills gap to ntoease and (61.3%) of tiiose employers 
employing 100 or less employees anticipate a widening of die skills gap. 



Table? 



Business And Industry Perception 
Of A Widening Skills Gap Between 
Employers Needs And Workers Skills By Firm Size* 



Skills 
Gap 

WideainK** 


Entire 
Sample 
% 


100 or 
less 
Employees 
% 


101 to 
250 
Employees 
% 


Greater 
than 
250 

% 


Agree 
Uncertain 
Di^gree 
Total 


69.4 

19.9 
10.7 
100.0 
(1045) 


61.3 

27.1 
11.6 
1O0.0 

(225) 


65.9 
20.9 
13.2 
100.0 
(91) 


72.6 
17.2 
10.2 
100.0 
(719) 


{Chi Snusfe= 12.72546: D<:.01270^df:«4J 









* Soiste: Noitfa Carolina Business and Industry Survey 1989. 

** The exact question wonting was: Due to ti» pace of technological devctapment, thwe is a widening 
skills gap between employeis* needs and die skills obtained by workers who apply f« tiieir jobs. 
Considering ti»e qualifications of most of your ^licanis. do you agree, arc you unc«iain, or do you 
disagree witii tius statement? 



Note: Sample sizes differ due 10 missing values. 
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One way to characterize Tabl^ 6 and 7 with respect to rising ediM^ooa! requiiements, qualified appU^nts. and 
ic^isqtiate ba^ skills is tlat cmpkyets lepon a tmKl iSas, they beMeve will increase the denond for adiwiced 
ednc^sk^ leqtmements and deoease the qtiantity of jobs that leipiiie no fora»l education. They also tepon tfeat oo 
avenge they are finding the ctear minority of applicants (28.8%) they interview qu^ed f<^ their positioos and i^rt, 
m avaage« (^)%) of their woric force as having inadequate basic sIcOls. This figure is sot out of line with natima! data 
rqx»ted by the American Society for Tiaining and Development that esdmates (20%) of U.S. adults are considered 
fimctioaally illiteiate. O^mining America: Learning to Weak for the 21st Centmy, 1989.) 

Tible 8 preaai& the results of die answer » the qoe^ofL' Does the business or industry anticip^ making large 
investments in new techm^gy? Apin, these dam are fsi^ented in tenns of the entire sample and in teims of firm size. 
lTwseditaind^that49.7% of aU firaisie^MXKling ^«U23)anti^NUemak^ 

or technology in the future. Hie dififersnces related to firm size are also relevant. Itiere is a statistically significant 
dififereoce related to firm size. Hie laiger finns, those employing over 250, are mote likely (58.1%) to indicate that 
they anticipBte such invesfflients. They are fioUowed ha descenifing oider by firms employing between 101 and 250 
(46 J%), and then by the smaller firms ui the sample those employing 1^ than 100 employees (28.8%) of whom report 
that th^ andcip^ nuddng invesunenis in new technology. 

^ Tables 

Business & Industry Percepti;m About 
The Likelihood Of Making Large Investmeots 
In New Technology By Firm Size* 

Anticipate 
Making Large 

Inv^tmenc 

hi New 100 or 101 to Over 
Equ^ent Entire less 250 250 
OS Sample Employees Employe Employees 
Technology** % % % % 



Yes 
No 

Maybe 
Don't Know 
NA 
Total 



50.0 
20.1 
195 
6.8 
3.6 
100.0 
(1123) 



28.8 
37.6 
22.1 
5.2 
63 
100.0 
(271) 



46.8 
19.1 
21.3 
6.4 
6.4 

loao 

(94) 



58.1 
14.0 
18J 
7.2 
2.4 

loao 

(752) 



CChi Souarea 103.02: p<.01. df = 6) 



* Source: North Carolina Business & Industry Survey 1989. 

** The exact question wording was: Does your company anticipate making laige investments in new ^uip- 
mentortedmology? 

Note: Sample sizes differ due to missing values. 



What is most interes^g £rom a skills perspective is the follow up qu^tion Ui that pc»rtion of the sample who said 
yes they did ffiiticipate making investments hi new techooU^. To this group we pos»l the question did tbey believe 
that the skills requirements for most of their jobs would increase, decrease or remain about the same as a fimction of 
this investment. Of that »gmem that amidpated making laige investments hi new equipment or technolo^ (71.6%) 
reported that they ^pected the skills requirements for workers to hicrrase. This is an imponant bit of data given ^e 
other findings in this r^xm. It indicates diat business and mdustry expects the technology of the future to raise the skiU 
requirement hurdle that new employee will face. At the same time, there is substantial dis^tisfaction with current 
level of skiBs possessed by potential employees. 
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Tables 

Btisisess And Industry Reporting Of 
Minimum Training/Education Qualifications 
For Ento7 Level Jobs Today And In The Year 2000* 



ReauiremMits'' 
Nme 

Hisih School Degree or Equivalent 
Some Pcstsecofuiary Edon^n 
Two-Year Associate I>egree 
Four-Year College Degree 
Graduate Degree 
Don't Know 
Total 

N= 



Today 


20OO 


31.8 


10.4 


52.7 


40.1 


5.7 


21.7 


2.9 


7.2 


5.6 


6.7 




13 


.7 


12.6 


100.0 


lOO.O 


aQ87\ 


fl087) 



* The North Carolina Business s.td Industry Survey 1989. 

• • -me e«ct questkffl wording was: What are the minimum training ami ««"i^^J^'^^^ 

^^dVSisinyoifiim? What will be the minimum training and educational requirements 

for laostentiy-levclpositioos in this location by die year 2000? ^ 



Fmally. -Kble 9 presents data on present and ftmac sldU requirements. En^oyers ^^^f.^^^^J^ 

MOO. Ncmh Cfflolinaempteyers responding repwtananiicipaied drop from (31.8^^^ lZ.^^^/ft«m%7 

SSjXtwquirenoforialedySon. '^^^^^^^^'^'^T^i^^.^^Z^ 
rSl%)betw2n now and &e year 2000. The categorfes -some poasccondary education "^^^^^^f^ 
S^*w^tee«nployers mojected significant increases. Employes reported n^jrly a (300%) ««rease in d^ 
Sr^^bslSS^rpS^^^ 

^w. The cate7oti<» "four-year college degree" and "graduate degree" showed smaller increases. 
Condosiofis 

A central theme in the research on the relationship between workforce ineparcdness and economic >f 
d« im^S^S^^" in the future econoSiic equation. ^J^'^^^^f^ J^^^i,^^ 
«mS^dtt basis of s5^ natural lesomces Of inheremcomparat^ ^**if^?^^?!^ S 

^^1aS"a«S^tS^^ to a very skilled and motivated workforce working in «H|ji^on wi& 

SSE^wj^wttinaatebaLprSi^^ Technological change m this mformaaon 

S« ^SToS^a v^l^^^M« time between Srodi«t concqaion and marketing, becommg shorts. 
^^IT^mI^^ Sind SuS to new situatioTby cieati^ly applying their sldlls U) a constantly 
changing set of demands is an important componem of economic succes in the future. 

•n« oubUc twUcy relevance of tiiese new ecoftomic realises is clesr. Nadi Carolina's fiifLire, as weU as that of 
U^naK hiS^^SS^t ways upon aUsmdents in d^eeduc^^ 

^ 1 ^y^,,^ rfn«nom«.. aoimmllv d«gib« our dilemma when he says. 



•^teffllly all of those who woold nuke ap our wofkfOTO to the «« 15 ye«^^ 
busy iBSCuiiig the Titanic when 85 percent of its passengos have already jumped stop. 
PRiW^ons ranie anywhere fiom 75 to 90 % of the current labor fbrce working by the end of this ceotuty, yet 
„,anv S3^toSaUy iUitemte by today's slandanls, Whafs mo«, many more 

17,3 



Relying ©sdusivdy on itfonn of the educational system will not solve our woAforce problems. Consequently state 
oScti^lm^JdSte)' chaileages ~ o« that is long-term (public education) and the other short-term 

T^^surveywasone of twomethodological devices designed to ta^ 
^jproacb reflected m the data presented in this repon, a series of statewide roimdiabks were conducted thai broueht 
rogethertaanessandeducationlead^ Tbese roaadttbka reflected a more quantaiiveai«»oS^ 

OMtowWchpeoptewerebrou^tog Bothofth^Wues 
each other. Stated simply, there is a bioad mching consensus thai there are seiious problems in North 
^i^sctoncmaryandsecoodffl^^ 

acany, these problems must be addressed if the state is going to maintain its economic competitive edge, 
potos. Both this sttidy and the statewide romxitables poim » 

pi*Uc education. More miponanfly perii^. they also show a critical need to address the problems of functi^ 
iIIit«Kya™g our conent labor fon» in which business and ind^ -njereare 
eMmplesof busm«s md ediK^on coopentioo. however, diey are too few and far between, htoreovcr. educator and 
policyroakasneedtodealwithavarietyofissuesinre^xmsetoourtwinchalk^ Some of these are: 

* Howdowedrfinewoiirfdrcep!q»redness? Whats^ 

to know in order to be pi^jffied for the changing economy? *■ ' ' i«.k « c 

* Is vocational education in the high schools in need of total lestrocturing? Are thoc odwr educational 
expenences that would olfer alteroativ^ to teaching basic skills? 

* What can we do to improve the employability skills of our dlizens and which of our citizens need special 
help to gam those skills? ^ 

* How can we improve government services in aduU education and job training to meet the needs of a 
changmg economy? 

* Howdowemakeoureducation,employmeniandirainingsystemsperformance.basedinorf^ 
rationaUy detenmne how efficient and eflwaive we are in deUvwing these services? 

* Does the private secta adequately invest in the educatioo and training of their eraplo^^ 

* How can we encourage adults to invest in tfieir own education and uaining? 

* What can we do to relieve critical shoftag» in skilled labor? 

T^issresnecdo^iramediateattemion. StatepoMcymakenneedtodevck^strategieswithrespect tolife-long 
l^g:acofltouum of eAicatKmam^ 

woflonglife. Mor»ver,addressmgwo&forcep«iq?arednessissuesandnegotia^ 

tion of edocaiors, busmess people, and government leaders. One thing seems dear, however, the time w bc^^is now 
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APPENDJXA 

Tht survey ooncladed witb an opoKoded qfxsdOR giving each lopondem an oppcmuniiy to isakc any general 
conunents about the quality of the graduates of the Noith ^rolina public educational system leprding their preparaiion 
for participation in die labor force. A total of 4SS (nearly 40%) out of 1,150 eniployeis chose to give their thougtits. 
The oofniix»iis were contem analyzed by the amhon and the fioUowing are a sam^^ 

dimensioas. Each comment gives the type of finn ehedeed by the respondent as well as the number of woriars employed 
by that employe. 

Hf we do not suppon the teaching profiB^oQ with nxxiey and then evaluate th«n (»i their resu^ 
going to lose bj^ time. As a former teacher, I am embanassed in the quality of apidteants with a high school 
degree that I have to intervtew as compared to iq){dicants foom othn states. Our current high school students 
have very low math and writtm skills for practical every day uae." 

Manoiiactuier empli^g TOO worlofs 

1 don't find so much wrong with the schools. My greatest anguish com« torn a lack of desire on the part of 
sttidems to excel and^ to acco^ni^ anything. It seems that they would like to be able to receive education 
^ther in an easily microwavable package that's ready in very little dme or better yet, a powdered education that 
is completed by just adding water, stir and bake for a few weeks. Cniey)don'tletanything as mundane as studying 
and achieving get in the way of having a good time and an that goes with it." 

Wholesaler or Retailer employing S worioers 

"Our company doesn't require a higji school diploma or equivalent {« mosi of our entiy level positions. (We do 
prefer the applicants have their dii^mna.) Being able to noA, write and do math is important in these entry level 
positions. As fisr as die appUcams we ^wak to (dwm positions hoe are concerned, most have dtese^ 
Certainly enough to 'get by.' The questioo I feel I must ask • is 'getting by' enough fot North Carolina?" 

Manufacturer employing 450 workers 

"We do not require a high school diploma for entry jobs although we prefer they have it or the equivalent The 
mson we don't r»iuire the actual di!H(»na is because we have discovered ibat it is mo guarantee of reading or 
math skins. Many high school graduates that s^ply for jobs have tiouUe filling out the aiqdication." 

Manufiicturer employing 4^ woikers 

"High school systems need help fost. We lo» candidates for upper managerorot positions because pamits don't 
want to put their children in the N.C. schod system." 

"We must set higher expectations ^students and teachers. Give teachers a role in improving the system. Make 
it intellectaally challenging. Don't leave it to juA the admhustruors." 

Manufocturer employing 4000 w{»4ccrs 

"Given the magnificem human r^ources available to Nordi Cantfina, any m»Hiable individoai wouU have to 
conchsde that the tow level of development of those resources comes close to incosqietency and malfeasance. 
N.C. is at a cross roads and must make sc»ne hard decii^ofts. It can continue to talk about education and training, 
of it ^ make the d«isions and inv^tm^ts to do something. The future vtdll literally be detmnined by U^e 
choia." 

» 

Fmance, Accounting, Real Estate, Banking 
employing 850 workers 

"Educators mustbec(Hneaware of what the bui>i«^ world needs from education for our natiosi^stay com 
inaglobalmariceL Edu»tars seem to be saying 'I know.' but do nothing to understand what is needed. (There 
is) too much 'sticking their head in tte sand' when it comes to actually putting tc^ether a pattn«ship between 
education and business. (The) *We know what is needed* and *we really don't need your help' asimde still 
prevails (among) educators. Also, parents must understand and be a part of the educational revolution!" 

Service employing 18 workers 
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"TheyaieinneKiof fflocevocatonale&Kstkm. Mtny auii»E do ample matfi calculatioas or road at the 6sh 
grade level. We fee! that guidance counsdofs are not encouraging high school students (not going on to college) 
to enroll tn vocaii«ua schools. ApjarMitly the thrust is four years of college and ignoie the community collew 
fiar technical training." ' * 

Manufacturer employing 780 woricers 

"^e have found many ^udents lacldng in thdr abiHty to communing thiw 

math Sldlls. and positive anitudes and wodc ethics. This is ^jpUeable to not only high school level applicants but 
also some four year college graduates torn ceitain state-suppoited institutions. When remedial riding, math, 

anl other pTOftims are betvily atteoded and necessary in some of our a)lleges, this should s^ 
as to die soKcss of some of our cunrsu iHograms." 

Service employing 300 workers 

niie m^ problem we £k» is not in current graduates but in people 20 to 40 years old witho^ 

why*''*"^- The tattnber of applicants we get without a dii^oma or OED is greater thM we would eiipecL With 

the techndMy in machine design in our business now. we are finding it incieash^ 

have iheabilitytDwoikoathc^enew machines. We cuoemly try to hire hidli school graduaies whenever possible 

overanon>grMtuate." 

Manu£i^urer emplc^g lOSO workers 

"Ifieel that die North CaioUna public educatiooal system is not as good as in the northern states. laroconstantly 
amazed at how little high school students and graduates know. They should be able to read, ^11 and write 
sentences with cocrect grammar. llMirknowledgeofhistoeyandge^Eqjhy is alio very limited. Ihopethat 
coUcgcs will not lower their entrance standards in order to compensate for the poorly prepared high school 
graduates. It is a shame that coiporatiam have to educate Oieiremptoyees in buL education because it is 
school system's responsibility. I wony about the fumre of our country as I feel die young people are not capable 
ofaking over die roles of their eiders." 

Adult Day Care employing 10 worlKis 

"If the quality of the products produced by my business was equal to die quality of the product being generated 
by secomlary education; we wouki be k>sing customers or gongoutofbusiness. Graduates are Isffgelyu^ 
for die workforce. TTiey do not understand the fiee enterprise system, economics, nor business; and are ill 
piq»red in terms of math, scioice (technology) and communicatioas sidhs." 

Manufii^urer employing 500 workers 

"I sense a lot of uncertainty in die mbids of nnpbyers in regard to die qtaH&^ans oisp^&isam in die foture. 

'Now is die time for aU good men to come to die aid of their country,' is a common phrase in a typing class. We 
need 'good men' to come to our rescue as enqdoyes in assuring us dm pPQMT^ 
oil our job vacancies in die future. Unless immediate and pn^ound changes are made to enhance die public 
educational system. I diink die new Q^jing phrase will be 'I can remember a dme when diere were good m«i 
available to come to the aid of our country.'" 

Healdi, Hospitals and Related employing 
SIS workers 

"There seems to be too much emphasis put toward die smdeni who plans to go on to higher education and not 
enough on UK»e who do not Not aU students who do not wish to go on are "duds" or dit^wuts. Many would 
make good entry level employees. More emphasis should be put back into die school systwn on die basics. 
Vocational classes and technical classes are great but widiout die basics diey are wordiless. All students should 
havealevelofcompetencyind»3R'satdicendofdie8tiigrade. Any who do not pass should be given special 
help in d» weak areas and oily be allowed to progress to u^t level upon passing." 

Manufacturer employing 1600 workers. 

"As a parem and as someone widi some experience working widi bodi graduates and students still in school, I 
would say many are leaving high school grossly unprepared to enter eidier die workforce or a school of higher 
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leamingl The £Bii!t lies not in high school, but in elemental^ school, where so many are £aiUng to Ifiam basic 
readmg end writing skills. Students seem to be learning *in spite of.' 'not nse^useoT \^ is taught in schod." 

Constnictian employing 3 v/otksxs 

"Spelling, writing and math skills are below mnda^ Sentence smicture aai punctuation axe a disgrace. 1 scan 
about 1500 plications a year and feel c«Hifident that I see a good cioss-section of the conununity. I feel the 
hi^ schools lack the ability to teadi basic skills: ws must concentrate on educating children so they may be 
productive and infonned daizjem sdlhoiiLcollege. College costs are rising beyo»i the nsch of avera^ people. 
BaktPtasics!!" 

Hai&i, Hospitals and Related emjdoying 
1050 workers 

"It is my perception that the m^ority of new graduates now entering the labor market have naarginal basic skills 
at best, no work ethic and take no pride in their perf<Hmance. 'Hwse graduate take little or no r^ponsibiiity for 
their pexfiormaiue on ttie job and enter the wiHi^ofce with the opiidoo dial the world owes them sometMng for 
nothing. Hiey are difficult to motivate, find no challeoge and have liale initiative. If basic skills and attitudes 
do not both markedly increa^ I s» a very dismal ftinue for bo& the «npk>yees and employers." 

Health, Hospitals and Related ^ploying 
308 workers 

"It is my ophiion that many of our hi^ school students are not being jxepared fcs the woridiorce. I feel dtat many 
students do not have the basics »ich as math and riding skills." 

"It is my point of view that it is our responsibility u> prep&n oar kids to raise fiimiHes, to b^ 
models in the community and fiunilyplannen. Since many kids drop out school inihe9tfa and 10th grades, I 
feel that we need to be teadiing th^ Idds hi die 6tb and 7th gmde skilb such as &miiy planning, balwicii^ a 
family budget, how to aj^y for jote, and how to 1^ jc^ And most impoftant, how to vote." 

Mano&ctum employing 2000 worlors 

"Most high school grads are poorly equipped to enter today's job maziret in any positions other than unskilled 
positions. High scl»ols (admioistiators, teachers, etc) must realize that many if not roost students need vocational 
and technical training. We spend houis, time and doH^ testing kids and then we allow them to drift throu^ 
school without being trained." 

"If we don't address Uiis issue all skilled labor will be performed off shore or we will have to import people to 
do this woric" 

Manufacturer employing 600 workers 

"In recem years (5*10 years) the quality of job applicants b^ deterioiated significantly. This is noticeable on 
two fronts, both the qualUy d sikiUs and in the desire of i^liMnts to petfooi quality wok. Fewer phcants 
inesent ba^c reading, mathematical and linking skills to the pdnt our conq}8ny must re-direct those matenals 
and instructioos to a lower level of captijility." 

"Additionally, it has become more difficult to find applicants wboare wi&ing to wodi, i.e., scheduled hours. i»y 
scale, etc. Attimdes have changed toward what an ^)itent perceives a «)mpany 'owes' to them. The volatile 
woridiorce at emry4evel positions has little or no sense of k>)^ to company product or customer," 

Service employing 2500 workers 

"I am di^yed at the poor educational level of soa» of the hi^ school graduates. Ahigh school graduate who 
cannot coirxtly perfoim simple multiidication, read a mler, or punctuate a sendee is of no use &> our company 
• and we have applications every week £F«n high ^kwI graduates who misspell the name of die high school 
from which they graduated! Asanemi^oyer,Iamupset;asaparsat,Iamu|^ Hiissitaatson MUST improve 
or we will continue to have the polariziBtion of fte haves and have-oots, and Amerii^ will continue its downhill 
sUde." 

Manufacturer employing 340 workci^ 




" AUtxw^ we do get a few ^>od easdkiates. there seems to be an awM lot who have mioimal or below sidlls in 
leading eomiKebenskm, writing aiHl maib 

•TTjoc is a high number who are noi career motivated, seeking only a day-UMlay existeacc. Also, a very high 
number (are) without the feintest grasp of how the fire© enterprise system works or its importance to our economy. 
TTieie is a real lack of work ethic, i.e^ giving forth a honest day's woric for a honest day's pay." 

sum up, our educational system is not do^g a very good job in preparing young people for the thing ihey 
will be doing for the majority of their lives - woridng! " 

Mann£BC&irer employing 400 woricers 

"Having moved ftom Ohio in the past year, I have been vciy disappointed in the quality of the education system 
inNonfaCuolina. Hiis opinion is based oa the educatian for my own children and my employees. Idorealize 
pait of the problem is a result of a lade of support by the parents. Iam{oldth8toverSO%of the parents of the 
students at (Deleted) Kgh School are not hi^ school pidaates." 

"It is my opinion that North Carolina will lose industry in the fomre unless it can supply a well educated 
wockftsve." 

ManufB^mxrer enq}lc^g 250 work^ 

Tmparticulariy impressed with the ca&be^ of community ctdlege graduate in N.C Your community college 
system isooeofthe best in the South in my opink». Hie variety ofcoursewodc offered, as weU as the vocational 
training offered, are outstanding. We have benefited gr«atly from our association with placement counseung 
ofiBces at 52 different p(»t-secoodary schools in N.C." 

Senise employir^ 5,000 worimrs 

"Prior to the last decade, high schod graduates were ttSuaUy over qualified for bank-entiylevdpostu^ Our 
recoit experience has been that hi^ school graduates do not have the maturity needed to perform customer 
sovice woric in the financial industry. This is the result of acceler^ingdenands within the industry and bwer 
standards of education. Technical sldHs, e.g„ computers, wonl pn>wffling and analyds, should be required 
subjects. Future forecasting and goal objectives shouldbe required subjects. More discq>line is needed to develop 
dedication and motivation." 

Hnanee, Accounting, Real Estate, Banking 
employing 80 workers 

"Basic leading, writing, math and comprehension skills are very poor. Many applicants have difficulty 
completing an plication properly." 

'Many high school grsds we interview and/or hire these days lack a very key trait - the woric ethk. Many 
irxUviduals really do not to woric and be productive em^oyees. They have poor attendance, poor quality, 
resist soperviskm and authority. Itie rest of this problem is probaHy the home, but the schools should do more 
to teach and encourage good woric habits." 

Agricttlmre, F(»tstry and Hshing employ- 
ing 380 w«sk»s 

"I think that our high schools are doing a good job training those people who are going to higher education. But. 
they are not doings job we need with vocatioDaledocatioo. In (Deleted) County where I Hve. our schools do 
not have adequate funding for the vocational education equ^snem they nwi We need in some way to focus on 
these students who are going to wtok after high school with i«« same degree of urgetKy as we do the more 
academically inclined." 

Manufactijrer employing 350 workers 

"My personal opinion is tbffl more emphasis needs to be placed on reading, reasoning and thinking 
high schools. Althm^h we are not a high-tech industry, we still experience problems with production employees 
who have a difficult time reading an order sheet which affects the sMpraent of orders. We have a great state 
which should be st^qxxted by industry and citizens joining together to provide the necessary fimds to enable our 
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hi^ schools to insmict students using the latest tscbnology, isther than technology that is obsolete by 10 IS 
yesss, Imiostry now has to re-tiain high ^ool students on comat tj^hnology due to the d^ciencies in our high 
Khools." 

Manufacturer employing SOO worters 

"In completing this surv^, espedally first portions* I had difficulty rutraiiiing firom giving you my definition 
of 'adequate.' I defined adequate as hatgty puwgiiiy; minimal^ acceptable. However, we seldom hire candidates 
wid) fldsauaU skflls; our qt^iity-of-semce standards n^mally r^iniie &r more dian 'adequate* skills if the skill 
is used more dian (10%) of the time." 

"The n^jor liking we find in applicants is 'demonarated ability': pan of this is because high school or 
te^-training does noi give reasonjriile assmsnce of abilities. Our axnmeats herein reflect adjustments we have 
had to make years ago. (Hie next fni^or lacking is in 'deinoasiatedwafkieo(»ds.'r 

Nfunicipal Ooveroment employing S20 
wofkeis 

"Hi^ s^l graduates who apply fiornsanufacturing jobs are lacking in be^ skills icquii^ their 
jobs satisfactorily, i.e., reading, writing ^ basic math. As we adapt more modem manufacturing techniques, 
training and educatioral requirements increase in relative propcsiioiL Basic ccmiputer knowledge wBl bean entry 
level requirement in our industry by 199S." 

Manufai^urN employing 2S0O woricers 
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